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STRANGE BRIDGE AND FIRE MAKING: THE INGENIOUS PAPUAN NATIVE. 
ADMINISTERED BY THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH: IN THE TERRITORY OF 


PAPUA. 
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1. A MOST INGENIOUS NATIVE BRIDGE, OF BAMBOO AND WOODEN POSTS: A CURIOUS STRUCTURE ACROSS A “CREEK” AT SUMAI 


2. LIGHTING THREADS OF DRY COCONUT-HUSK BY FRICTION: MAKING FIRE 


3. A METHOD EFFECTIVE IN A REMARKABLY SHORT TIME: MAKING FIRE 
BY DRILLING THE END OF A STICK AGAINST WOOD 


BY RUBBING THE END OF A STICK AGAINST A PIECE OF WOOD, 
The photographs on this page, and on two other pages, were taken by Dr. Gunner Landtman, by the drilling first begins to glow and then sets fire to inflammable 
Lecturer in Sociology at Helsingfors University, who returned recently from a valuable an- close to it—-in this case, threads of dry coconut-husk. To 
thropological expedition to British New Guinea, or, as one ought to say now, the Territory of the long stick is kept slightly bent during the drilling process. (3.) This was taken 
Papua; for on September 1, 1906, a proclamation was issued by the Governor-General of Aus- on Kiwai Island, at the mouth of the Fly River The natives make fire by rubbing 
tralia declaring that the possession should be known henceforth as the Territory of Papua. the end of 
We may give the following description of the latter photographs here reproduced :—(2.) This 
photograph, taken at Mawata, west of the Fly River, shows the making of fire by drill- 


ing the end of a stick against a suitable piece of wood. The dust in the hole produced 


material heaped 


increase the friction, 


a short stick against a piece of wood. In a surprisingly short time, 
spark is produced in the small heap of dust resulting from the 


a 


friction: a flame is 


secured by blowing this glow, which, in turn, sets fire to dry coconut~leaves placed 


for the purpose PnoTrocrarH By Dr. Gunwar LANDTMAN; SUPPLIED By ILLUSTRATIONS BUREAU. 
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WIFELY DEVOTION; AND THE GLUED-ON HAT: PAPUAN CUSTOMS. 


PuorocraPpHs BY Dr. GuNNAR LANDTMAN; SUPPLIED BY THE ILLUSTRATIONS BUREAU, 
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HER HUSBAND TO SMOKE: THE MAN INHALING THE 


SMOKE THROUGH A HOLE IN THE LARGER PIPE; KIWAI ISLAND. 
THE CONICAL 


A WIFE ASSISTING HER HUSBAND TO SMOKE : A WOMAN BLOWING THE SMOKE 2. A WOMAN ASSISTING 


FROM THE SMALLER TUBE INTO THE LARGER BAMBOO PIPE ; KIWAI ISLAND. 


THEIR FOREHEADS AND ACROSS THE EARS 4. GLUED TO THE SKIN AND HAIR AND NEVER TAKEN OFF : 


3. WITH BASKETS SLUNG FROM 
HEAD-DRESS WORN BY MEN IN THE INTERIOR; GAIMA DISTRICT. 


BURDEN-BEARERS ; WEST OF THE FLY RIVER. 

quantity of tobacco women do most of 
usually carry baskets with a string, or 
distance in the interior of the country east of the Fly River, all the men wear a conical 
s never taken off, even for sleep. When 


WOMEN AS 
sometimes have to carry very heavy burdens. They 


the work and 
plaited belt, round the forehead 4.) Some 


The wife prepares the tobacco-pipe for her husband A small 

lighted at the end of the tube, which she puts in her mouth that she may blow the 
smoke into the larger bamboo pipe In this photograph, some of the smoke can be seen 
the pipe 2.) After the larger pipe has been filled with 
who inhales the smoke through a hole near 


Fly River. The 


I head-dress, which is glued to the skin and hair and i 
whom he boughtit had to have 


caping through the hole in 
it to her husband 


Landtman purchased sucha head-dress, the man from 


Dr. 
an operation which took quite a considerable time, 


smoke, the woman hands 
it cut off with a knife by another man 


the end of it 3.) This photograph shows Bush women west of the 
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WEEDS, NETS, MUD, AND NECKLACES AS MOURNING: PAPUAN GRIEF. 


Puotocrarus BY Dr. GuNNAR LANDTMAN: SupPPLIED BY THE ILLUSTRATIONS BUREAt 
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tr. WIDOW’S WEEDS : A WOMAN WEARING A MOURNING -COSTUME OF 
GRASS ; KIWAI ISLAND, MOUTH OF THE FLY RIVER. 


3. SHOWING THE NECKLACE WORN AS A SIGN OF GRIEF: A MAN IN 
MOURNING ; ON KIWAI ISLAND. 


(1.) This photograph, taken on Kiwai Island, at the mouth of the Fly River, shows the 
grass costume of a woman in mourning. The ordinary dress consists only of a small 
grass skirt. At the death of her husband, a woman is secluded, within an enclosure 
of mats, in the “long house,’’ which may accommodate the population of a whole village 
and be as much as 154 metres long After a time, when she is allowed to come out, 


she wears a mourning~-dress of the type here shown, and, in addition, her face may be 
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2. A HOOD-VEIL AS A SIGN OF GRIEF: A MOURNING WOMAN WITH A 
NET OVER HER HEAD. 
4. CAKED WITH MUD AND NECKLACED TO SHOW HIS GRIEF: A MAN 
IN MOURNING; ON KIWAI ISLAND 


hidden. Gradually, as time passes, she leaves off parts of the mourning-dress ; until, 
after a year, or perhaps longer, she will appear again dressed like the other women. 
(2.) At Gaima, on the eastern bank of the Fly River both men and women when 
mourning wear a hood-shaped net over the head. 3 and 4 After a death, a man- 
mourner is never secluded, but for a year, or more, wears a plaited grass necklace 


During the first weeks of mourning, he smears his face and body daily with mud. 
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WHEN VULTURES DARKENED THE SUN: THE DEFEAT OF T 


FROM THE PICTURE BY VERESTCHAGIN. By PERMISSION OF THE | PHOT 
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NAPOLEON, CLAD IN FURS, WITH STAFF IN HAND, MARCHED THROUGH THE SNOW-DRIFTS, FACT 


‘ Napoleon, at last aroused from his indecision and lethargy, gave the order to retreat, and on the 18th of Octobe: the Grand Army began its memorable march homewards ... When Borodino was reached, above t 
the French were horrified to see that the 40,000 men who had fallen in the engagement fought on that field still lay unburied. When the army approached, vultures rose from their ghastly intermirs 
feast in such numbers that the great flocks darkened the sun. Up to this time the French had not suffered intensely from the cold, but on November 4 the first storm of winter broke upon despair 
this mighty host... The cold increased in bitterness trom day to day Food grew scarcer and scarcer, the principal ration being a broth made of horse-flesh thickened with flour Supplies The ha 
of all kinds were captured by bands of plundering Cossacks, who hung night and day on the rear and the flanks of the retreating army. Savage and infuriated peasants armed with agricultural hal!-mil 


implements such as hoes, scythes, pitchforks, and spades cruelly teat to death the famished, benumbed, and exhausted stragglers. Great flocks of vultures and birds of prey hovered menacingly and fro: 
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OF THE GRAND ARMY BY FIRE AND FROST AND FLOOD. 


[HE Bent PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 133, New Bonp STREET, LoNpoN, W. 
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TS, FACING THE BLIZZARDS SIDE BY SIDE WITH BIS SOLDIERS: “THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW.” 


ed, above the troops ; packs of dogs and wolves fought with starving men over the carcasses of dead horses ; fuel was scarce and the cold intolerable ; the nights, sixteen hours in length, seemed almost 
tly interminable. ...In the daytime... the soldiers were blinded by the fields of glistening snow. Many of them cast aside their arms and equipments, while others in sheer exhaustion and 
on despair threw themselves on the ground never to rise again. . On the goth of November the army reached Smolensk, where it remained until the t4th, when it again took up its march... 

lies The hardships increased after leaving Smolensk . . . Napoleon, clad in furs, with staff in hand, marched through the snow-drifts, facing the blizzards side by side with his soldiers. Of the 
ral half-million men who at the beginning of the invasion had proudly crossed the Niemen, only 20,000 crawled over the bridge at Kovno on the return The Grand Army had been destroyed by fire 


gly and frost and flood. Napoleon had at last found his master in the elements.’’ We quote Mr. Charles F. Warwick's ‘“ Napoleon and the End of the French Revolution.”’ 
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REMOVED TO THE UNITED STATES: PIERPONT MORGAN FRAGONARDS. 
Repropucep sy Courtesy or Mr. J. PierPront MorcAn. 
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FOI 
1. “L’AMANT COURONNE.”’ 2. “ L’ABANDON.’’ 3. “LA POURSUITE.,”’’ 4. “LES SOUVENIRS.’’ 

That famous series of paintings commonly called the Grasse Fragonards had a home for d’Amour de la Jeunesse,’ never found their way to Madame Du Barry’s Pavilion of Cone 
a time in a room specially constructed for them in the Prince’s Gate house of that most Louveciennes, there seems to be no reasonable doubt that they were painted on com- the : 
generous and art-loving of American millionaires, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. A month or mission for that purpose. The place was built for the King’s favourite between 1770 and vemene 
two ago it was announced that they were on their way to the United States, there to 1772, and this indicates the period at about which the Fragonards were painted. They oom 
adorn their owner’s house in New York. With regard to the works, we cannot do were left on the artist’s hands and remained in his studio for about twenty years, and their 
better than make a quotation from the “ Times’’: “ Although this series of paintings, during the Reign of Terror in 1793 Fragonard managed to get them safely removed to mi 
exhi 


appropriately called, but without any authority so far as the artist is concerned, ‘ Roman his native place, Grasse. Here they were adapted to the walls of the principai salon in 
f 


tinwed opposite 
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LOST TO LONDON; GAINED BY NEW YORK: A 


GRASSE FRAGONARD. 


REPRODUCED By Courtesy OF Mr. J. Pierpont Morcan. 








FORMERLY AT PRINCE’S GATE; NOW IN THE UNITED STATES: 
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MR. J. PIERPONT -MORGAN’S FRAGONARD, “LE RENDEZVOUS,”’ 


OF THE SERIES ‘‘ROMAN D’AMOUR DE LA JEUNESSE.’’ 


7 


the sesidenes of his friend M. Maubert, and here they remained unknown for aearly a 
century. In the spring of 1898 they were sold by auction at Cannes (a Reuter telegram 
from Cannes dated February 8 of that year stated that the price paid was £50,000) by 
their then owner, M. Malvilain, a grandson of Fragonard’s friend, M. Maubert, and acquired 
by Messrs. Thomas Agnew and Sons, at whose galleries in Old Bond Street the series was 
exhibited in the autumn of the same year. The series consists of ten pictures, of which 


five are about the same size—i.e., 126 inches by 85 inches; four are square ‘ over-doors,’ 
and the tenth a decorative piece, ‘The Triumph of Love,’ forming a sort of supple- 
mentary conclusion to the series. The five large pictures illustrate a little love-drama in 
as many acts, the progress of which is sufficiently indicated in the respective titles. 
(1.) ‘La Poursuite,’ (2.) ‘Le Rendezvous,’ (3.) ‘Les Souvenirs,’ (4.) ‘L ’Amant Couronné,’ 
(5.) ‘L’ Abandon.’’’ Messrs. Agnew publish excellent photogravures of these five. 
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HONOURED : 


POET 


THE WINNER OF THE DE POLIGNAC 


PRIZE. 


CamerA-Portrair By E. O. Hopp. 


AUTHOR OF “INCOMPARABLY THE FINEST LITERATURE OF THE YEAR’’: MR. JOHN MASEFIELD, 


WRITER OF THE 


Tne Edmond de Polignac prize of {100, which is given annually by the Academic 
Committee of the Royal Society of Literature to the author of a literary work, has 
been awarded this year to Mr. John Masefield, for his poem ‘ The Everlasting 
Mercy,’’ which Mr. J. M. Barrie described the other evening-es “ incomparably the 


finest literature of the year.’’ Mr. Masefield, who was born little more than thirty 


EVERLASTING MERCY.”’ 


years ago, near Ledbury, in the West of England, went to sea in the Merchant 
Marine after leaving school; then spent some while in the United States : then 
became a clerk in a city office, Of recent years he has made a great name for 


himself as dramatist, poet, essayist, and novelist. Among his plays are *‘ The Tragedy of! 


Nan’’ and “ The Tragedy of Pompey the Great.’’ Mr. Masefield is essentially a realist 





